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The Vatican Aapghtnannas? 
a Protestants are right in protesting is an illogical relic from another age. It belongs to 
against the appointment of an Ambassador to the old world and not to our world. But it is a mis- 

the Vatican. They see in it preferential treatment take to try to fit this strange, illogical reality into 
of one church. They feel that there is something our American logic concerning church-state relations. 
about this appointment that is inconsistent with the It is also a mistake to act as though it did not exist. 
spirit of American institutions. It is, however, un- All things considered the President was wrong but 
fortunate that Protestants have so generally over- less absurdly wrong than the Protestant attacks on 
stated their case. The Protestant outcry that this him suggest. It should also be said that this action 
action by the President is a clear threat to the separa- of the President does not give any new power or 
tion of church and state overshoots the mark. There influence to the Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
is an indirect connection between diplomatic rela- try. It is an offensive symbol rather than a danger- 
tions with the Vatican as a state and the church- ous addition to Catholic power. It is certainly im- 
state problem in America but this is less clear than portant to counteract the growing political power 
is generally assumed. Let Protestants call attention of the Roman Church in this country, but Protestants 
to this indirect connection for what it is, register seem so much guided by emotion that they make a 
their objection, and keep their sense of proportion. poor choice of issues for major emphasis. 
The restrained statement of the National Council of There is a reason for opposing diplomatic relations 
Churches should be commended in this regard in with the Vatican at this time that seems to some 
contrast to the frenzy of The Christian Century and Protestants to be stronger than the one usually em- 
of many a preacher. Certainly the President has phasized. This move is one more action to ally this 
made a serious mistake in disregarding the convic- country with the conservative forces that oppose 
tions of Protestants and dividing the nation so Communism. The recent rapprochement with Spain 
bitterly. falls into the same category and will probably prove 

In order to indicate the reason for believing that more serious in its consequences. Why were Protes- 
most Protestant spokesmen have overstated their tant voices so silent about Spain? There was Catho- 
case let us put the whole matter in a different per- lic power involved in that issue and the issue had 
spective. The Vatican as a state seems to us to be more substance. 
utterly incongruous but that does not make it any President Truman seems to have a very naive 
less real. To measure its importance in terms of idea about religion. He thinks that since Com- 
acres hardly does justice to its significance as a center munism is anti-religious it is possible to get a united 
of diplomacy. If it were not the headquarters of a front of the religions against it. This is a great 
church it would have no importance as a state but error. There are countries where Protestants are 
that does not cancel the fact that it is a state. It definitely more afraid of political Catholicism than 

*The Editorial Board of this journal does not have a ay ane we Commanion. in india the Christians — 
common mind on this issue. There is general agreement more afraid of a reactionary form of Hinduism 
that it is a oy but we ene te thie once lop differ- than they are of Communism. 
shin. ol, jhe. paste. .becaiges Shue ix Sol. Wp-comennoiaan There are many ways of resisting Communism 
of v. — ia engevenet 7 = agin Another view and the most characteristic Roman Catholic ways 
tere a the Board is well uated in the semen by Dr. pa nootlichiay. <.dp-masentige = xmay ao en often 
nedy published in this issue. because the Roman Catholic Church cannot admit 
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its own responsibility for the spread of Communism 
in the world. To oppose Communism in the interests 
of the status quo is self-defeating in the end. There 
are Roman Catholics, especially in France, who see 
this as clearly as any Protestants, but the chief 
spokesmen for the Catholic Church do not act as 
though they understood it. How much more effective 
land reform in Italy would be than excommunica- 
tions! Though fiercely anti-Communist, Catholicism 
has proved less effective than Protestantism as an 
antidote to Communism. 

In this country Roman Catholic influence has 
been in the main on the side of a conservative 
opposition to Communism that is, at best, sterile 
and, at worst, dangerous to our own institutions. 
Sometimes it gives moral support to reckless policies 
that might lead to general war. The Catholic journal, 
The Commonweal, with characteristic candor has 
this to say about dominant American Catholic atti- 
tudes toward Communism: “But for many people, 
sterile anti-Communism has become the hall-mark 


of Catholicism; it is the one characteristic note of 
our periodicals, sermons, academic addresses, speech- 
es at Communion breakfasts. In many minds anti- 
Communism is actually a synonym for Catholic 
Action. It should give us pause that as men in their 
desperate need have stretched out their hands for 
life-giving bread, we Christians have been offering 
them the dead stone of anti-Communism’’. (Oct. 12, 
1951) It is worth comment that this is an example 
of Catholic self-criticism. 

It is a sobering fact that in the memory of men 
living there has probably never been an occasion on 
which the leadership of American Protestantism has 
spoken with such spontaneous unanimity. Perhaps 
our generation has never experienced so much Prot- 
estant heat at any one time. It does seem that we 
might discover issues involving matters of “justice, 
mercy and faith” about which to speak with com- 
parable emphasis. And, in this case it should be 
possible to protest firmly and consistently without 
losing our sense of proportion—JoHN C. BENNETT. 


Preserving Our Protestant Heritage 


EDWIN O. KENNEDY, D.D. 


QO NCE a year, on Reformation Sunday, we pause 
to pay tribute to those who have given us our 
Protestant heritage. As Christians we are grateful to 
them for our religious liberty. As Americans we are 
likewise grateful because the basic concepts and con- 
victions of Protestantism are those which undergird 
our form of government as gathered up and expressed 
in our Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

If this Protestant heritage is to last, it will not be 
by any magic, nor by any automatic process. If it is 
threatened, no hand will be stretched from heaven to 
save it from the flames. It will be saved only when 
we, the people, save it—when we preserve, protect 
and promote it. A man may inherit a fortune, but 
if he lets it lie around, one thing is sure: he will 
not keep it. A hundred hands are ready to reach out 
and snatch it from him. So with our religious and 
political freedom. There are always those who are 
willing to steal it for their own selfish use, or to 
destroy it because it stands in the way of their 
ambitions. Sometimes they are simply people who 
love power. Sometimes they are leaders, like Hitler, 
who lack faith in mankind and who believe that 
people are “a lot of silly sheep” who cannot be en- 
trusted with responsibility and the right of free 


choice. Only eternal vigilance against this kind of 
threat has preserved the freedom of our church and 
our country. 

This vigilance calls for men and women who will 
do three things. First, they must know the history 
of the Christian church, and they must learn to recog- 
nize within its varied forms the underlying and dis- 
tinctive character of Protestantism. Second, they 
must be prepared to face with courage and with 
hard, clear-headed realism those issues of their day 
which involve our heritage and place it in jeopardy. 
And, third, they must be prepared to act in every 
constructive way to protect and to further the cause 
of religious and political liberty for which our fathers 
suffered and for which so many of them died in the 
agonies of martyrdom. 

Two summers ago in Poland I met a charming and 
highly-cultured family who had just experienced the 
kind of tragedy which is not uncommon behind the 
Iron Curtain. On the Sunday night before, their 
twenty-two-year-old son had been walking on the 
streets of Warsaw. He was suddenly seized by a 
group of the secret police and placed in a prison cell 
without a floor and not allowed to communicate with 
anyone outside, including his own family. There were 
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no charges against him which could be discovered. I 
was told that he would be kept in that cell for several 
months ; would be held strictly incommunicado; and 
that, at the end of that time, he would be given a per- 
functory trial and almost certainly sentenced to 
years in a concentration camp, or worse. Then, by 
contrast, I saw more clearly than | had ever seen be- 
fore what we mean by American democracy; fair 
play, fair trial, and the jealous guarding of the rights 
of individuals. Democracy was no longer a theory. It 
was a flaming and splendid thing, born of man’s 
hunger and search for a way of living together in 
which justice and decency might have a chance; 
wrought, as Carlyle said the Bible was wrought, “of 
star-fire and tears,” and made beautiful and sacred 
by the blood of all who have died in its defense. 


So, when superficial people in the United States 
maintain that all forms of religion are pretty much 
alike, one would like to send them to live in a coun- 
try, say, like Spain or South America—send them 
to live where an established, totalitarian church not 
only controls the religious life of the people, but 
extends that control effectively into the fields of edu- 
cation, politics, and medicine—countries which claim 
to uphold religious liberty but where the Protestant 
Church has been all but driven underground by dis- 
crimination and persecution, and where people at- 
tend Protestant services knowing that as a result 
they may be boycotted in their business, ousted from 
political office, or even suffer bodily harm. Living 
under these conditions for a while, would not such 
Americans come back to their own country with a 
deepened appreciation of our Protestant heritage of 
religious freedom and of our American constitution 
which safeguards the right of a man or woman to 
worship freely without fear in his own chosen way? 
They would! And they would never again say that 
all forms of religion are “pretty much alike.” 

People often misunderstand the word “Protes- 
tant.” They think it means, first of all, someone 
who is against something or someone. That is not 
true. On my desk is a standard dictionary and it 
defines “to protest” as meaning first of all “to assert 
earnestly.” Thus a Protestant is a person who “as- 
serts earnestly,” or who, more accurately, reaffirms 
earnestly certain fundamental convictions which 
marked Christianity at its beginning and which the 
reformers, like Luther, recovered after they had been 
all but lost or forgotten or obscured under a growth 
of ecclesiastical rites and traditions. Those convic- 
tions are chiefly three: 

1) That Christian truth does not spring first of 
all from the church and its traditions, but from the 
Bible, which contains the word of God to man—a 
word that grew in clarity and power until that Word 
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became flesh and spoke in the words and through 
the spirit and personality of Jesus Christ ; 

2) That the seat of Christian authority does not 
lie outside of a person in the hierarchy of any 
church, but resides within the heart and soul and 
conscience of the individual as they are illumined 
and inspired by the Holy Spirit of God; and 


3) That the Christian Church does not consist of 
two separate groups, the clergy and the laity, in 
which the clergy only have power to speak and to 
act with authority; but that the Christian Church, 
when true to its original character, is a church “of 
the people, by the people and for the people”—- 
people who recognize Christ as their only Lord and 
who therefore share in the “priesthood of all be- 
lievers” without the domination of any individual 
or group. 

These convictions were not established overnight. 
They came through centuries of blood and sweat 
and tears, as all great things have come. When | 
think of American freedom, I think of George 
Washington, who might have led the life of an easy- 
going, luxury-loving, fox-hunting squire in Virginia, 
but who turned his back on all of that to lead his 
pitiful, ragged band of valiant soldiers through the 
bitter winter months at Valley Forge. And when 
I think of the Reformation, I think of equally valiant 
men and women: Peter Waldo, long before Luther, 
whose followers, the Waldensians, are still uphold- 
ing the torch of freedom in the foothills of the Alps 
in northern Italy; Huss and Wyclif and Tyndale, 
who gave their lives at the stake as the price thev 
were willing to pay to put the Bible in the hands of 
people in their own language, so they could read 
it without the dictates of a partisan church; the Ox- 
ford martyrs, dying amid the flames, while one called 
to the other and said, “Be of good cheer, Master 
Ridley, for we shall this day light such a candle in 
England as shall never be put out”; John Knox, 
toiling as a galley slave for eighteen years, until he 
could get free and help to strike from his beloved 
Scotland the shackles of ecclesiastical bondage. 
These are the men we have in mind, and more be- 
side, when we sing: 


“By the light of burning martyrs, 
Jesus’ bleeding feet I track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever 
With the Cross that turns not back.” 


Because long before the Protestant martyrs gave up 
their lives, our Lord gave up His life in the struggle 
to free religion from the hands of a clerical hier- 
archy and to give it back to the people as their heri- 
tage from God. 


When we understand this heritage, we are in a 








position to see more clearly the dangers to which it 
is constantly exposed. Recently, for example, many 
church laymen must have wondered at the outburst of 
feeling and protest which was called forth by the pro- 
posal of our President that an ambassador be appoint- 
ed to the Vatican. On the surface, so many felt, it 
seems to offer certain advantages. All of us are eager 
to unite all of the forces which are opposed to Com- 
munism. It is commonly believed that the Roman 
Catholic Church is one of the strongest and best- 
organized of these forces. Therefore, it seems na- 
tural that we should be joined with her in the strug- 
gle. But does the Roman Catholic Church really 
represent the strongest force against Communism? 
This would seem to be doubtful in view of the fact 
that those countries in which Communism has made 
the greatest headway in Europe are predominantly 
Catholic countries—Hungary, Poland and _ Italy. 
Furthermore, if it wished, the Vatican could join 
forces with our country in resisting Communism by 
sharing with us all of its insights and information, 
but without requiring us to violate a basic American 
principle in entering into a political and diplomatic 
relationship with a state which is also a church. 

It is also thought by many that it would be help- 
ful to have the United States represented at the Vati- 
can because it constitutes a “listening post” where 
we might find out what is going on behind the scenes. 
But, as someone has pointed out, the Vatican may 
prove to be not so much a “listening post” as a 
“whispering gallery” where our representative would 
hear only what the power in control finds it expedi- 
ent for him to hear, and where the news would be so 
sifted and presented that we would not only fail 
to get the whole truth, but would get such a distorted 
or biased version that we would be misled and 
guided into actions that might not be in the best in- 
terests of our country. 

But there are even more important considerations 
which all Protestant Americans can easily under- 
stand and which are even more serious in their impli- 
cations. It is not strange that Protestant laymen 
should sometimes find it hard to agree with their 
church leaders because very often those same lead- 
ers cannot agree among themselves! But it is sig- 
nificant that on this issue of the appointment of an 
American ambassador to the Vatican almost the en- 
tire Protestant clergy without exception is united. 
They believe it is hostile to the best interests of our 
country and the cause of democracy in church and 
state. If the government should propose a_ fiscal 
policy, and all of the trained and trusted bankers 
of the country should unitedly oppose it as being 
unsound and contrary to our country’s economic 
welfare, we would all at least give serious thought 
to their point of view. Likewise, when the trained 


and trusted leadership of the Protestant churches 
unites in opposing the appointment of a political rep- 
resentative to the headquarters of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, our church constituencies may natural- 
ly be expected to give that viewpoint their serious 
attention and thought. This is not a passing flurry 
of excitement. This goes to the roots of our Ameri- 
can life and Christian heritage. 

Furthermore, some of us for years have been 
working and struggling against religious prejudice 
and bigotry to bring the various branches of the 
church together into some kind of fellowship and 
cooperation for the common good. That work has 
not been wasted, but it has suffered a tragic set- 
back at the hands of our President. He has driven 
a new and powerful wedge between the two greatest 
branches of the Christian church—and this at one of 
the most crucial times in our history when we des- 
perately need a united front against a common en- 
emy. Only the clear-thinking and determined action 
of loyal Americans, both Catholic and Protestant, 
both voter and office-holder, can keep us from this 
move which so seriously threatens the peace and 
unity of our country. 

But even more serious is the proposed violation 
of the principle, inherent in our American govern- 
ment, of the separation of church and _sstate. 
Throughout history, church and state have had four 
kind of relationship: 

1) A relationship in which the church dominates 
the state. Roger William saw the danger of this ar- 
rangement when he saw a religious heretic in New 
England being burned at the stake at the hands of 
the civil authorities. This is what has happened, 
and can still happen, when the church has power to 
coerce the officers of the state, or has political influ- 
ence to get them to carry out the wishes and designs 
of the ecclesiastical rulers. This, primarily, is what 
caused the death of Jesus. 

2) A relationship in which the state dominates 
the church. This, most recently, has been witnessed 
in Nazi Germany and in Communist Russia, where 
the church was either forced to go underground, or 
to remain above ground at the price of its indepen- 
dence and with its character twisted and perverted 
into the form of a government agency and a sound- 
ing board for propaganda. 

3) A relationship in which the church and state 
are organically related, as in those countries like Eng- 
land and Sweden which have established churches. 
Here the state provides financial support and other 
benefits, and the church in turn provides certain serv- 
ices for the state. Each, at various points, depends 
upon the other and therefore neither one can be en- 
tirely free or independent. 

4) These types of relationship stand in contrast 












































to the American principle whereby church and state 
exist side by side as independent institutions, each 
with its respective responsibilities, and united only 
in their concern for the common good. This was 
something new under the sun. Never before had a 
nation been conceived and dedicated to this propo- 
sition: that the church and the state must each be 
free to carry on its own particular function with 
mutual respect and independence. 

This is the principle which is now threatened by 
the proposal of our President. He is proposing a 
political relationship not only with a state, but with 
a state which also claims to be a church. As a state 
it has its own territory in Rome; its own civil gov- 
ernment and flag; its own police force; its own 
courts, postal system, and currency; and its own 
diplomatic corps. This state is not a democracy. It 
is an autocracy, for the first article of its constitu- 
tion states that the plenitude of legislative, executive 
and judicial power is vested in one man—in the Pope. 

But this state also claims to be a church and there- 
fore to be superior to every other state. On this 
ground it justifies the setting up of its own private 
parochial school system in our country, and at the 
same time demands a share of the tax money which 
has been collected for the public school system. It 
endeavors to control medical and health practices 
not only for its own people, but for the whole com- 
munity; and when a state legislature is dominated 
by a Roman Catholic majority, it soon becomes 
illegal for all citizens, including Protestants and 
others, to secure certain medical services and sup- 
plies which they need and which most Protestant 
leaders believe are for the welfare of the race and 
for the protection of motherhood and the family. 
It asserts its right to impose a censorship not only 
on its own people, but on the whole community, and 
to insist that if a film like “The Miracle” violates the 
doctrines or standards of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it shall be banned. It engages in political 
activities and seeks to influence both the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people in their legislative func- 
tion; and to influence, and at times to instruct the 
voters of their churches in their selection of political 
candidates and in the casting of their votes on any 
public questions submitted to the people in the form 
of a referendum. All of these activities, which 
touch every aspect of our common life, are justified 
on the ground that the Roman Catholic Church is 
superior to the state by virtue of its wisdom and 
divine authority. And in these situations, it must 
be remembered that this is the kind of church in 
which the layman has no voice or power. Whatever 
it does is done entirely and exclusively by its 
hierarchy. 

Practically this presents a problem. If Roman 


Catholicism consisted only of a state, it could then 
be held responsible like any other state. And, if 
necessary, sanctions could be applied against it. But 
exemption from these sanctions is claimed on the 
ground that it is not first of all a state, but a church. 
This makes it a religious entity which claims to be 
responsible to no man and only to God. And, in a 
real sense, it may be said that it is no longer responsi- 
ble to God, because it claims that God has turned 
over to it the authority to administer His affairs on 
earth, with power to determine the destiny of people 
not only in this life, but in the life to come. Thus 
this church-state, with power exclusively in the hands 
of a small group of officials, is for all practical pur- 
poses responsible only to itself. It is not called on 
to answer either to man, because man did not create 
it; nor to God, because God has delegated to it His 
sovereign authority. 

Here is something very different from the religion 
of the New Testament and the religion of our 
Protestant forefathers as expounded by men like 
John Calvin. For them, God had never at any time 
handed over His sovereign authority to any man or 
any church. He was still Lord. He could do what 
He pleased. He could, if He wished, save some and 
not others. God was God. And in the end every 
man and every church would have to answer to 
Him and give an account of the life and power with 
which He had entrusted them. 

Here, most profoundly, is the basis of the concern 
of thoughtful and well-informed Christians of all 
branches of the church, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant: they do not wish our country to enter into 
political relations with a church, and particularly 
with a church in which the layman has no voice ‘or 
control. They fear, and rightly, any small group 
which possesses tremendous power and which claims 
the right to wield it without being called to account 
by anyone but themselves. 

When our forefathers came to this country, they 
looked back upon a long history of political and 
ecclesiastical intrigue, persecution and oppression. 
They saw that it came in part from the inter-mingling 
of church and state. They said, in their simple 
phrase, “religion and politics don’t mix.” And in 
the government which they established they did 
everything in their power to see to it that church 
and state were kept separate, and that neither should 
be allowed to gain control over the other. That prin- 
ciple is still valid today and is held by all who have 
read history with a discerning eye, and who can fore- 
see the dire results which can easily befall us if that 
principle is abandoned. 

This issue, brought before us by the action of our 
President, happens to be only the most recent in- 
stance in which Christians and Americans have been 








forced to dig their way through to the foundations 
of our life. Other occasions have compelled us to 
do it in the past. New occasions will compel us to 
do it again and again, because we so easily lose sight 
of basic principles. Feelings become involved. Fears 
possess us. Voices are raised in bitterness and fiery 
denunciation. That is because we are human beings, 
and because we care so tremendously about the 
things which seem to us to be vital and important. 
Amid all of this tumult and potential strife, what 
can we do constructively to preserve and to promote 
our convictions as Protestant Americans, who believe 
that we are entrusted with a priceless heritage of 
religious and political freedom ? 

First, it is our duty to become informed. Most 
of us know a good deal about the history of our 
country. We should also know the history of the 
Christian Church of which we are also a part. We 
should read books. At the present time, we should 
read books like William Adams Brown’s “The 
Church: Catholic and Protestant” and Paul Blan- 
shard’s “American Freedom and Catholic Power.” 
We should read some religious magazine, like “Pres- 
byterian Life” or “The Christian Century,” so we 
may have the news and issues of the day presented 
to us by men who are sensitive to Christian values 
and who have spiritual insights. We should attend 
classes and groups where these questions can be dis- 
cussed, and the Christian Church in these times 
should make sure that opportunities to attend such 
groups are offered. Otherwise the church is failing 
to fulfill its mission as a teacher of men and a mes- 
senger of light and understanding. 

Again, we must stir ourselves from our easy com- 
placency and the resulting lethargy, and become 
active citizens and church members. When we have 
convictions about any proposed legislative action, 
we should make those convictions known to our 


representatives. How else can they represent us? To 
criticize them for not doing what we wish, while 
withholding from them any statement of our wishes, 
is obviously unfair. As churchmen we must cease 
to be bystanders, and take our part in the arena of 
public affairs. Most Americans suffer from “spec- 
tatoritis’”—the willingness simply to watch others 
play the game. The tragedy is not alone that their 
church is so much the weaker because they do not 
participate and play their part. The real tragedy is 
that they are so often bored and jaded, when they 
might be challenged and thrilled by the greatest 
enterprise on earth! 

And finally, and most important, we must try at 
all times and in every way to exemplify the spirit 
of Christ Himself. This (one hardly needs to say 
it to sensitive and devoted Christians) is life’s most 
exacting and difficult task. It means being “very 
patient, very kind.” It means the constant effort to 
avoid prejudice and to seek understanding. It means 
being misrepresented, and not becoming resentful ; 
being abused, and not becoming bitter; being hurt, 
and not becoming vengeful. It means the projection 
of a constant and unwearied spirit of goodwill to- 
ward all men in an effort to draw them together 
in understanding, concord, and brotherhood. It is 
the world’s most needed, and the world’s most excit- 
ing and absorbing task. It is not alone our task. 
This is God’s task too, for through the ages that is 
what He has been trying to accomplish, going the 
limit and finally, to achieve it, giving His Son upon 
the Cross. Since then men, Christian men, have 
known that when they stood for these things they 
did not stand alone. He, too, is there—struggling, 
striving, “bearing all things, believing all things, 
hoping all things, enduring all things’”—and, in the 
end, never failing! And it is in His strength, and 
not in our own, that at last the battle will be won. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


South Africa Today 


A warning of the serious and possibly tragic conse- 
quences of the rising racial and political tensions in 
South Africa is sounded by Alan Paton, distinguished 
South African author and social scientist, in a study 
released recently by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the 
Public Affairs Committee. Mr. Paton is author of the 
well-known novel, Cry, the Beloved Country. 

“Except for the conflict between the Soviet Union 
under its Marxian leaders and freedom-loving peoples, 
there is no world problem more difficult and more po- 
tentially explosive than that involving the non-Euro- 
pean population in the Union of South Africa,” de- 
clares Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, President Emeritus of 
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the Fund, in an introduction to Paton’s dramatic re- 
port. 


Mr. Paton gives an unforgettable picture of the con- 
flict and tragedy which ‘marks life in South Africa in 
his report which is issued as a 25c pamphlet by the 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York City. He shows how the present crisis has grown 
out of the sharply divergent historical backgrounds of 
the Afrikaners of Dutch descent and the South Afri- 
cans of English descent and its tragic effect on the 
normal and natural aspirations of the native population 
for an opportunity for the development of their own 
gifts and powers. 


This crisis has been accentuated, Mr. Paton believes, 
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by a series of drastic actions recently taken by the 
Afrikaner government of Premier Malan. These in- 
clude passage of a Groups Areas Act which lays the 
foundations for a rigid system of territorial and resi- 
dential segregation, the establishment of a separate roll 
of which voters to elect white representatives to an 
all-white Parliament, and the provision of grants to 
welfare organizations on the condition that mixed 
meetings be discontinued. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Paton declares, the “whole nation 
has been rocked to its foundation” by an economic 
revolution that is in some ways more powerful than 
its political upheaval. As a result of the growth of in- 
dustry and mining, millions of Africans have been 
drawn to the cities and other millions work on white 
men’s farms. The impact of urban dwelling upon Afri- 
can tribal life and customs has been shattering. Crime, 
prostitution, vagrancy and other evils virtually un- 
known in tribal society have become so prevalent to 
cause widespread concern. 

Basically, the existing “situation is far more tragic 
for the Afrikaner Nationalist than for the English- 
speaking South African,” Mr. Patton suggests. 

“Although both know no other home, this is true in 
a different sense for the Afrikaner. In this I feel for 
him painfully and deeply,” Mr. Patton declares, and 
“that is why I never use hurtful language in giving any 
account of Nationalist policies. But the world will take 
no account of his fierce devotion to the great brooding 
subcontinent, nor to my compassion.” 


While recognizing that the subject peoples of the 
world are on the move, Mr. Paton hesitates to predict 
that the conflict between them and the white National- 
ists will inevitably end in disaster. 

“Maybe external pressures will become so great 
and compelling that white South Africa will have to 
relax its intransigeance,” he suggests. Or possibly the 
Nationalist’s ‘“will-to-survival, confronted by a new 
world, will adapt itself.” 


Indian Catholic Hierarchy 
Hits Birth Control 


A denunciation by the Indian Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of birth control coincided with the announcement 
of the first All-India Conference on Family Planning 
to be held in Bombay from Nov. 30 to Dec. 2. 

The bishops’ condemnation was embodied in a resolu- 
tion on family planning adopted by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference at a week- 
long meeting in Bangalore, and presided over by the 
Most Rev. Ferdinand Perier, S.J., Archbishop of Cal- 
cutta. 

“We feel it our duty,” the resolution said, “to warn 
our flock that artificial limitation of offspring is an 
offense against the laws of God.” 


The Committee urged the clergy to keep a vigilant 
watch against any sort of birth control propaganda and 
to warn their people against “the evil arising from such 
pernicious practices.” 

In another resolution, the Committee, which is the 
top policy-making body of the Catholic Church in India, 
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called upon Catholics to vote in the coming general 
elections only for candidates they know will uphold and 
defend freedom of religion and education and safeguard 
the integrity of the family and society. 

The resolution added that Catholics should not only 
consider voting a moral duty, but should take an active 
part in public life. It stated that they should come into 
close contact with the country’s administrators and 
make use of every opportunity to remove suspicions or 
prejudices that might be lurking in the minds of non- 
Catholics. —Religious News Service. 


German Churchmen Meet 
With Bonn Leaders 


A three-hour conference was held near Bonn between 
German Protestant and West German government 
leaders on the question of reunification of the east and 
west sectors of the country. 

The church delegation was led by Bishop Otto Di- 
belius of Berlin, chairman of the Council of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany (EKID), and Dr. Hans 
Meiser, Evangelical Bishop of Bavaria. 

Dr. Gustave Heinemann, president of the Synod of 
the Evangelical Church, and Bishop Hans Lilje of Han- 
nover, did not attend. Some observers professed to 
see in their absence a sign that full agreement is lack- 
ing among church leaders as to whether reunification 
is immediately desirable. 

Dr. Dibelius told Chancellor Konrad Adenauer that, 
while the EKID Council has no intention of intervening 
in political matters, it believes reunification to be 
Germany’s most urgent problem and advocates the 
exploration of every possibility of achieving it. 

He said the Council also had asked for a similar con- 
ference with Otto Grotewohl, head of the East German 
government. 

Dr. Dibelius said he realized that “very great difficul- 
ties” stand in the way of achieving reunification and 
that he understood the Bonn government’s attitude of 
reserve toward the government of the Soviet zone as 
well as the conditions Bonn imposes upon reunity talks 
with East German leaders. 


The Chancellor, a Roman Catholic, assured the Prot- 
estant churchmen that he regarded reunification as 
Germany’s “most crucial problem” and that it was of 
special concern to him. However, he said that unity 
can be achieved only through the Allies and not by the 
Germans themselves. 


At a press conference following the meeting, Bishop 
Dibelius said the Evangelical Church has no intention 
of assuming the role of mediator between East and 
West Germany. He explained that he was commissioned 
by the EKID Council to urge both governments “not to 
leave undone anything which might bring realization of 
the German people’s right to unity.” 

Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, Christian Democratic Union 
representative and prominent Evangelical layman who 
attended the conference, said that talks between East 
and West German government leaders are “impossible” 
at this time because “one cannot sit down at the same 
table with adventurers.”—Religious News Service. 
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Southern Baptists Report 
10,000 ‘Decisions’ in Japan 


A five-week preaching mission in Japan, sponsored 
by the Japan Baptist Convention and the Southern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board, has brought approxi- 
mately 10,000 “decisions for Christ,” the mission board’s 
headquarters in Richmond, Virginia, announced. 

The report came from Dr. Baker James Cauthen, 
the board’s secretary for the Orient and director of the 
campaign. Dr. Cauthen said that about one-half of the 
“decisions” were professions of faith in Christ while 
the rest acknowledged the need of Christ and a desire 
to attend church and study the Bible. 

Cards signed by the 10,000 will be followed up by 
the 43 churches of the Japan Baptist Convention. 

The seven Southern Baptist pastors and leaders who 
made up the preaching team are Clyde V. Hickerson, 
Richmond; M. Ray McKay, Little Rock, Ark.; E. D. 
Head, Fort Worth, Tex.; Roland Q. Leavell, New Or- 
leans, La.; John L. Slaughter, Birmingham, Ala.; Mon- 
roe F, Swilley, Atlanta, Ga., and E. Norfleet Gardner, 
Henderson, N. C.—Religious News Service. 
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Germans Form Spiritual 
Aid to Youth Group 


Under the leadership of Evangelical and Roman Cath- 
olic Church leaders, thirty representatives of religious 
and secular youth groups, cultural organizations, politi- 
cal parties and West German economic bodies have 
formed a Committee for Spiritual Aid to the Youth. 

The committee, which plans to work in close coopera- 
tion with Christian parents, will particularly concen- 
trate on purging literature, film and press of immoral 
tendencies.—Religious News Service. 


“Confessing Church” Leader 
Karl Koch Dies 


Dr. Karl Koch, who for 22 years was President of the 
Synod of the Evangelical Church in Westphalia, and 
proved a fearless leader of the “Confessing Church” 
movement for freedom of Christian witness under the 
Nazi Third Reich, died in Bielefeld, Germany, at the 
age of 75. 

Dr. Koch was a member of the German Reichstag 
and the Prussian Parliament before 1933. In 1934 he 
was president of the national synod which issued the 
historic Barmen Declaration rejecting “the false doc- 
trine that the Church can and must acknowledge as a 
source of its proclamation, besides and in addition to 
this one Word of God, other events, powers, forms 
and truths as the revelation of God.” After the end of 
the second world war Dr. Koch reestablished order 
in the Westphalian Church and represented the entire 
Evangelical Church in the British Zone in relation to 
the occupation authorities. He had lived since 1949 in 
retirement, devoting himself to the work of the Church’s 
Inner Mission and was president of the Evangelical 
Press Association of Westphalia and Lippe—Ecumeni- 
cal Press Service, Geneva. 





Christmas Gifts 


This year, as last year, we are offering NEW 
Christmas Gift Subscriptions for $1.50 per year. 
We send a nice Christmas card telling of your 
gift, with your name written in. We hope that 
you will use this means of doing your Christmas 
shopping in a quick, economical—yet appreciative 
way. Every other week throughout the year your 
Christmas Gift will arrive—reminding the recipi- 
ent of your thoughtfulness. 

Send in the names and addresses of those whom 
you wish to remember, BEING SURE TO TELL 
US EXACTLY HOW YOU WISH THE CARD 
TO BE SIGNED, also giving us your name and 
address. Our address: Christianity and Crisis, 537 
West 121st St., New York 27, New York. 
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